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Austin,  Texas  -  8/29/48 


Walter  Hall 
Dickinson,  Texas 

The  race  is  so  close  that  an  honest  error  in  tabulation 
could  easily  make  the  difference.  Please  check  the  returns 
now  .  .  .  and  ascertain  when  the  committee  will  meet  to 
canvass  the  result  in  your  county.  You  should  arrange  to 
have  [a]  Johnson  representative  present  when  the  returns 
are  canvassed.  .  .  .  Many  thanks  for  your  fine  work.  1  am 
calling  on  you  for  what  is  probably  the  most  important 
service  you  can  render  me.  Regards. 


Lyndon  Johnson 
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COVER:  From  a  telegram  to  Walter  G.  Had  from  Lyndon  Johnson, 
Walter  G.  Hall  papers,  Woodson  Research  Center  of  the  Fondren 
Library.  Hall  was  an  active  Johnson  campaigner  in  the  Gulf  Coast 
area,  and  his  papers  are  an  interesting  record  of  the  minutae  campaign 
organizers  must  oversee.  The  telegram  refers  to  Johnson's  concern 
about  the  accuracy  of  the  count  on  election  returns  in  his  very  close, 
and  subsequently  contested,  democratic  primary  race  against  Coke 
Stevenson.  Johnson  bested  Stevenson  by  only  87  votes  and  went  on  to 
win  the  senatorial  race.  The  narrow  margin  of  victory  won  Johnson 
the  nickname  "Landslide  Lyndon." 


A       LETTER       TO       THE       FRIENDS 


C      O 


N       T 


The  charter  of  the  Friends  outlines  a  two-fold  purpose  for  our 
organization — to  increase  the  Fondren's  resources  through 
donations  to  Friends'  gift  programs  and  to  make  better  known 
the  existing  resources  of  the  Fondren  Library.  Our  two  goals, 
however,  are  not  really  separate;  they  complement  one  another. 
The  more  we  share  with  our  friends  our  knowledge  of  the 
resources  of  the  Fondren  and  its  services  to  the  university  and 
the  larger  community,  the  greater  our  success  is  in  enlisting 
financial  support  for  a  worthwhile  enterprise. 

In  his  address  at  the  Fondren  Library's  millionth  volume 
celebration,  Daniel  J.  Boorstin,  Librarian  of  Congress,  spoke  of 
the  library  as  a  "crossroads  of  the  mind,"  a  meeting  place  for  all 
disciplines,  a  meeting  place  for  the  scientist,  artist,  musician,  and 
historian.  All  rely  on  the  resources  and  services  a  library  pro- 
vides, and  all  rely  on  our  continuing  support. 

One  way  our  work  can  reflect  our  appreciation  of  the 
Fondren's  multi-faceted  service  is  through  our  programs- 
lectures,  presentations,  and  events  designed  to  make  known  the 
work  of  those  who  depend  on  the  Fondren  for  their  research. 
Our  Christmas  program  with  the  Shepherd  Singers  focused  on 
the  arts,  and  so  our  upcoming  program  will  turn  to  the  sciences. 
Dr.  John  Freeman  of  the  Space  Physics  department  will  lecture 
on  the  accomplishments  of  and  the  future  of  solar  power 
research  Rice  and  NASA  are  conducting  together.  Our  program 
later  in  the  spring  (April  12)  will  focus  on  writers— a  fitting  con- 
clusion to  this  year's  series  since  it  will  highlight  work  at  Rice  in 
the  third  of  the  disciplines  featured  on  Rice's  academic  seal — 
letters. 

Our  programs,  then,  fulfill  one  of  our  primary  responsibilities 
as  Friends — making  known  the  broad  range  of  resources  and  ser- 
vices of  the  Fondren,  sharing  our  awareness  of  the  Fondren's 
value  as  a  crossroads  for  the  university  and  the  larger  com- 
munity. With  your  help,  however,  they  can  serve  an  additional 
purpose — expanding  our  circle  of  Friends  and  thereby  increasing 
our  opportunities  to  aid  the  Fondren.  Every  new  Friend  we 
enroll  increases  our  potential  for  supporting  the  library  and  the 
university,  and  we  need  your  help  in  enlisting  your  friends. 
When  you  receive  invitations  to  our  programs,  consider  who 
you  can  invite  as  your  guests.  All  are  welcome  as  all  in  the 
community  are  served  by  the  Fondren — an  institution  located  at 
Rice  but  answering  the  needs  of  the  larger  community. 

I  look  forward  to  joining  you,  and  your  friends,  in  working 
to  support  the  Fondren  through  our  programs.  I  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  help  make  your  friends  our  Friends. 


Confessions  of  a  Paperphiliac;  or, 
The  Paper  Chase 
Walter  L.  Buenger 


The  Julian  Sorell  Huxley  Papers 
Nancy  Boothe  Parker 


The  Origins  of  Astronomy's  Hall  of  Fame 
Albert  Van  Helden 
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Gifts  to  the  Fondren  Library 


Yours  sincerely, 


Mrs.  Edward  A.  Blackburn,  Jr. 
Vice-President,  Programs 


CONFESSIONS  OF  A  PAPERPHILIAC; 
OR,  THE  PAPER  CHASE 


Walter  L.  Buenger 

Walter  L.  Buenger  is  an  assistant  professor  of  history  at 
Texas  A&M  University  who  received  his  Ph.D.  from 
Rice  in  1979. 

Some  people  collect  stamps  or  coins;  I  collect 
paper — particularly  paper  with  words  on  it.  There 
are  many  paperphiliacs  in  this  world — men  and 
women  who  never  throw  away  a  scrap  of  cor- 
respondence or  a  single  document  pertaining  to  their 
lives.  My  grandmother,  for  example,  kept  every  let- 
ter she  ever  received  in  her  ninety  years.  At  the  end 
of  each  year  she  would  tie  her  letters  up  with  a  red 
ribbon  and  file  them  away  in  a  shoe  box.  In  other 
shoe  boxes  were  her  own  extensive  commentaries  on 
the  Bible.  In  still  others  were  clippings  about  her 
children  and  grandchildren.  When  my  grandmother 
died  she  left  us  closets  of  shoe  boxes  full  of  paper, 
a  monument  to  her  diligence,  frugality,  and 
orderliness.  More  important,  the  papers  were  a 
testimony  to  her  wit,  intelligence,  love  of  family,  and 
deep  religious  convictions. 

I  must  have  inherited  paperphilia  from  my  grand- 
mother. Instead  of  shoe  boxes  and  neatly  tied 
bundles,  however,  I  have  file  drawers  full  of 
paper — and  I  wouldn't  part  with  a  scrap  of  it.  Lately, 
I  have  even  extended  my  collecting  of  paper  one  step 
further.  I  collect  other  people's  papers.  With  the  en- 
thusiasm that  others  have  for  collecting  and  cat- 
egorizing plants  or  insects,  I  collect  and  categorize 
the  paper  remains  of  human  beings.  Some  people 
chase  butterflies  for  a  hobby.  I  chase  paper. 

Actually,  I  became  a  paper  chaser  by  accident  and 
necessity.  I  was  assigned  the  task  of  working  for 
the  Houston  Metropolitan  Research  Center  in  my 
poor  and  starving  graduate  student  days.  The 
Metropolitan  Research  Center  was  busily  trying  to 
save  as  much  archival  material  about  the  Gulf  Coast 
as  possible.  As  part  of  this  project,  I  was  assigned  to 
travel  to  Galveston  to  pick  up  the  records  of  the 
Santa  Fe  Railroad  from  the  abandoned  train  station. 
Once  at  the  station,  I  walked  the  ghost-like  halls 
until  I  discovered  the  room  where  the  documents 
were  stored.  In  one  corner,  a  pile  of  papers  had  been 
burned  to  warm  the  hands  and  heat  the  soup  of 
vagabonds.  Other  papers  had  been  used  by  the 
building's  pigeons  for  nesting  material.  The  re- 
mainder lay  scattered  across  the  floor  covered  with 
dust  and  pigeon  droppings.  As  you  might  imagine,  I 


was  not  an  instant  convert  to  the  collection  of  other 
men's  papers.  At  the  time  I  would  have  preferred  to 
complete  the  job  the  tramps  began  by  reducing  the 
papers  to  ashes.  Nevertheless,  my  colleagues  and  I 
boxed  up  the  papers  and  hauled  them  back  to  Rice. 

Having  saved  the  records  from  further  destruction, 
I  began  to  sort  them  and  put  them  in  some  sort  of  ra- 
tional and  usable  order.  As  I  read  the  papers  I  real- 
ized that  here  was  a  valuable  historical  record.  Not 
only  were  these  documents  the  necessary  beginning 
for  a  history  of  the  railroad  in  Texas,  but  they  were 
the  story  of  the  little  towns  and  stations  up  and 
down  the  railroad  line.  Those  papers  were  the  story, 
or  at  least  part  of  the  story,  of  many  people  who  ran, 
used,  fought  for,  and  depended  on  the  railroad.  It 
was  at  that  point  that  my  historian's  sensibilities  and 
my  innate  fondness  for  collecting  and  preserving 
documents  combined.  A  paper  chaser  was  born. 

My  skills  as  a  preserver  of  old  documents  were 
honed  by  later  work  at  the  Woodson  Research 
Center  in  the  Fondren  Library.  The  research  center 
is  at  the  back  of  the  first  floor  of  the  Fondren.  It  has 
special  hours,  a  security  system,  a  trained  archival 
staff,  and  a  controlled  environment.  The  research 
center  houses  rare  books,  old  maps,  manuscript  col- 
lections, special  collections  of  books,  and  the  univer- 
sity's archives.  None  of  this  material  can  circulate 
outside  of  the  research  center,  and  it  can  be  used 
only  in  supervised  work  areas.  One  strength  of  the 
research  center  is  its  staff.  Both  Nancy  Parker,  who 
heads  up  the  center,  and  her  chief  assistant,  Lauren 
Brown,  are  extremely  friendly  and  helpful.  Their 
talents  as  administrators  and  archivists  helped  make 
my  work  on  manuscript  collections  enjoyable  in- 
stead of  onerous. 

While  working  at  the  center,  I  compiled  guides  to 
several  manuscript  collections.  One  of  these  collec- 
tions was  the  papers  of  W.  B.  and  Estelle  Sharp.  The 
collection,  while  relatively  modest  in  size — only  six 
linear  feet  of  boxes  full  of  documents— contained 
many  interesting  photographs  and  newspaper  clip- 
pings as  well  as  letters  from  the  pioneer  oilman  to  his 
wife.  Working  on  the  Sharp  papers  whetted  my  ap- 
petite for  things  to  come,  and  I  wished  the  university 
success  in  acquiring  other  collections.  I  completed 
the  Sharp  project  in  July  1978.  I  did  not  have  long  to 
wait  before  beginning  another  project. 

Manuscript    collections    often    come    to    rest    in 
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Walter  Buenger  with  one  of  the  files  from  the  Walter  G.  Hall  papers 


libraries  or  archives  in  a  circuitous  fashion.  Such 
was  the  case  with  the  Walter  Gardner  Hall  papers. 
Several  years  ago  Professor  Chandler  Davidson  of 
the  sociology  department  at  Rice  got  to  know  Walter 
Hall,  a  prominent  Galveston  County  banker  and 
political  activist.  Hall  had  long  been  a  leader  of  the 
liberal  Democrats  in  Texas,  and  Davidson,  who  was 
interested  in  Texas  politics,  was  drawn  to  this  rare 
combination  of  financeer  and  liberal.  Davidson  per- 
sistently tried  to  convince  Hall,  a  1928  Rice  graduate 
and  a  generous  friend  of  the  library  and  the  univer- 
sity, to  give  his  old  letters,  newspapers,  and  cam- 
paign material  dating  back  to  the  1940s  to  Rice. 
Davidson  also  worked  to  set  up  a  series  of  interviews 
with  Hall.  With  the  help  of  some  of  his  colleagues  in 
the  history  department,  he  secured  the  donation  in 
the  fall  of  1978.  It  is  ironic  that  Davidson,  a 
sociologist,  acquired  for  Rice  a  collection  which 
promises  to  be  of  greatest  value  to  historians.  True 
paper  chasers,  however,  ignore  divisional  lines. 

The  generosity  of  Walter  Hall  and  an  anonymous 
donor  provided,  in  addition,  a  grant  to  process  the 
Hall  papers.  Processing  a  collection  of  over  twenty- 
five    shelf   feet    takes    a    considerable    amount    of 


money— funds  for  the  salaries  of  the  people  who  sort 
the  thousands  of  documents  and  arrange  them  into 
some  usable  system,  for  the  acid-free  folders  and 
boxes  that  protect  the  documents,  for  typing  and 
secretarial  help,  for  travel,  and  for  the  interviews. 
Altogether,  we  estimated  that  it  would  take  at  least 
1,000  manhours  to  put  the  collection  in  its  most 
usable  form. 

In  December  1978,  Nancy  Parker  and  I  went  down 
to  Dickinson  to  haul  the  papers  back  to  Rice.  It  was 
at  that  time  that  I  first  met  Walter  Hall.  He  exuded 
optimism  and  energy  and  from  the  first  displayed  a 
fondness  for  humorous  anecdotes.  He  was  as  willing 
to  laugh  at  himself  and  his  own  political  failures  as 
he  was  to  laugh  at  the  foibles  of  others.  Meeting  Hall 
convinced  me  that  processing  the  collection  would 
be  an  entertaining  project,  as  well  as  a  way  to  pay 
the  rent  while  I  finished  writing  my  dissertation. 
Once  Mr.  Hall  actually  showed  us  his  papers,  I  was 
even  more  convinced  that  this  would  be  a  worth- 
while project  in  every  way. 

1  had  been  told  the  size  of  the  collection,  but  it  was 
not  until  I  saw  and  held  the  documents  that  I 
understood  fully  the  scope  of  the  project  I  had  ahead 
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of  me.  Hall  ushered  Nancy  and  me  upstairs  into  a 
storeroom  of  about  twenty  by  thirty  feet.  Along  one 
wall  were  a  dozen  or  so  cardboard  filing  boxes — the 
kind  with  the  fancy  string  closures — that  hold  two 
feet  of  legal  size  folders.  Opening  up  one  of  these 
boxes,  I  saw  folder  after  folder  of  letters  and 
newspaper  clippings.  I  saw  folder  labels  listing  the 
1948  Senate  race  in  Texas  between  Coke  Stevenson 
and  Lyndon  Johnson,  the  race  that  LBJ  won  by  a 
few  hundred  votes  and  that  earned  him  the 
nickname  "Landslide  Lyndon."  Other  files  held 
materials  on  the  assassination  of  John  F.  Kennedy, 
and  there  was  box  after  box  of  material  on  Ralph 
Yarborough.  In  one  box  we  found  letters  signed  by 
Kennedy,  Johnson,  Yarborough,  and  Sam  Rayburn. 
I  do  not  know  Nancy's  initial  reaction  to  this  wealth 
of  archival  material,  but  I'm  sure  that  the  look  on 
my  face  must  have  resembled  that  of  a  love-sick  billy 
goat.  The  paper  chaser  in  me  was  ecstatic  but 
anxious:  the  Gulf  Freeway  never  seemed  quite  so 
dangerous  to  me  as  it  did  on  the  drive  back  to 
Houston  with  our  precious  cargo.  I  could  not  wait  to 
get  the  papers  back  to  Rice  where  I  knew  they  would 
be  safe  in  the  research  center. 

Once  all  of  those  two-foot  boxes  full  of  legal  size 
folders  were  back  at  the  research  center,  we  had  to 
study  each  folder's  contents.  Then  the  crucial  deci- 
sion had  to  be  made  as  to  how  to  arrange  the  papers. 
How  could  we  make  it  possible  for  researchers  in- 
terested only  in  Ralph  Yarborough  to  proceed  direct- 
ly to  the  material  related  to  Yarborough  without 
spending  hours  sorting  through  twenty-five  feet  of 
documents?  I  decided  to  divide  the  collection  into 
seven  topics — personal  matters,  the  Democratic 
party,  Ralph  W.  Yarborough,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
Sam  Rayburn,  Minnie  Fisher  Cunningham,  and 
community  service — and  to  arrange  the  material  per- 
tinent to  each  topic  in  chronological  order.  If  some- 
one needed  information  on  LBJ  in  1948,  he  would 
have  all  the  material  in  the  Hall  papers  on  that  topic 
in  one  locatable  spot.  Chronological  order  would 
allow  the  researcher  to  follow  a  sequence  of  events, 
such  as  an  entire  political  campaign. 

With  the  general  outline  of  the  collection  decided, 
I  had  to  examine  each  document  within  the  hun- 
dreds of  folders  hauled  from  Dickinson.  I  divided  the 
documents  according  to  their  topic  and  arranged 
them  chronologically.  Sometimes  this  process  was 
difficult.  Some  letters  concerned  both  Sam  Rayburn 
and  LBJ,  for  example.  Should  they  be  filed  under 
Rayburn  or  Johnson?  If  the  letter  was  important  or 
interesting  that  problem  was  solved  by  making  a 
duplicate.  Duplication,  however,  added  to  the  bulk 
of  the  collection  which,  in  turn,  added  to  the  cost  of 
storage.  Duplication  on  a  massive  scale  was,  in  addi- 


tion, expensive.  Usually  a  judgment  call  had  to  be 
made  and  a  letter  filed  under  one  topic  or  the  other. 
Each  of  these  decisions  took  time,  but  they  did 
enliven  the  mechanical  process  of  sorting  documents 
into  seven  neat  stacks. 

Part  of  the  purpose  of  processing  a  collection  is 
preserving  it  for  future  use.  Paper,  depending  upon 
its  quality  and  the  environment  in  which  it  is 
housed,  will  disintegrate  over  time.  As  we  sorted  the 
letters  and  other  documents  we  placed  them  in  acid- 
free  folders  to  inhibit  decomposition.  Newspapers, 
because  of  the  poor  quality  of  paper  on  which  they 
are  printed,  decompose  faster  than  ordinary  paper. 
So  we  encapsulated  the  more  important  newspapers 
and  newspaper  clippings  by  sealing  them  between 
two  pieces  of  clear  plastic.  The  plastic  is  held 
together  by  double  sided  tape  at  the  edges  and  by 
static  electricity.  Encapsulation  is  a  slow  and  time- 
consuming  business — one  whose  value  has  lately 
been  questioned  in  the  archival  world — but  it  does 
have  the  advantage  of  being  a  simple  process  which 
allows  the  researcher  to  read  the  original  newspapers 
instead  of  a  microfilm  copy  of  them.  We  then  placed 
the  legal  size  acid-free  folders  and  the  encapsulated 
newspapers  in  five-inch-wide  acid-free  boxes  or,  in 
the  case  of  full-page  newspapers,  in  oversized 
drawers.  The  acid-free  boxes  are  then  housed  in  a 
special  climate-controlled  area.  Temperature  and 
humidity  control  are  necessary  to  ensure  optimum 
shelf  life  of  all  archival  material. 

Before  putting  the  boxes  away  we  had  to  label  each 
folder  and  each  box.  A  note  on  the  top  of  each 
folder  lists  what  topic  the  folder  is  to  be  filed  under, 
the  date  of  the  material  inside  the  folder,  and  a  brief 
description  of  the  specific  contents  of  the  folder.  The 
boxes  are  then  numbered  and  labeled  as  part  of  the 
Hall  papers.  All  of  this  might  sound  boring— and  the 
process  was  at  times  boring — but  it  is  not  mean- 
ingless. The  subject  of  each  folder  is  now  listed  in  a 
guide  to  the  Hall  papers  which  should  make  the  use 
of  the  collection  much  easier. 

Reading  over  the  hundreds  of  documents  in  the 
Hall  collection  did  have  several  positive  results 
which  overcame  the  repetitiveness  and  monotony 
that  accompany  processing  a  collection.  Many  of  the 
letters  were  fascinating.  Some  spoke  of  a  growing 
friendship  between  Hall  and  Ralph  Yarborough. 
Others  gave  insight  into  the  character  of  LBJ.  Some 
of  the  most  interesting  letters  were  those  between 
Hall  and  his  sons  while  they  were  in  college.  The  let- 
ters taught  me  much  about  Walter  Hall  as  well  as  the 
political  history  of  the  United  States  and  Texas.  In 
terms  of  our  goal  of  constructing  a  multi- 
dimensional collection,  however,  what  was  most  im- 
portant about  reading  over  the  letters  month  after 
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month  was  that  the  process  prepared  me  to  inter- 
view Hall  and  to  record  that  interview  on  tape. 

In  July  1979,  Chandler  Davidson,  Louis 
Marchiafava  of  the  Houston  Metropolitan  Research 
Center,  and  I  finally  sat  down  with  Walter  Hall  and 
turned  on  the  tape  recorders.  We  had  some  prepared 
questions  and  some  topics  we  wanted  to  discuss. 
During  most  of  the  interview,  however,  Davidson, 
Marchiafava  and  I  were  content  to  let  Hall  talk  while 
we  occasionally  interspersed  questions.  Hall  spoke  of 
his  family  background  and  of  how  highly  he  valued 
his  education  at  Rice.  He  remembered  many  of  his 
old  professors  fondly  and  made  special  mention  of 
his  admiration  for  Professor  Radislav  Tsanoff.  Hall 
recounted  his  first  venture  into  politics  in  the  1930s 
and  talked  of  his  difficulties  in  trying  to  support 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  within  the  Texas  Democratic 
party.  The  interviewers  tried  to  focus  on  the  reasons 
for  his  attachment  to  the  Democratic  party.  Hall 
replied  that  it  was  the  only  party  willing  to  ex- 
periment— to  provide  the  benefits  of  capitalism  to  all 
Americans.  We  closed  the  interview  with  a  discus- 
sion of  Hall's  business  successes  in  the  1940s  and 
1950s  and  a  summary  of  his  involvement  in  politics 
up  to  1948. 

In  the  second  interview,  which  took  place  in 
November,  Hall  discussed  his  involvement  in  the 
election  campaigns  of  LB]  and  Yarborough.  Know- 
ing both  men  well,  he  was  able  to  compare  their 
weaknesses  and  their  strengths.  One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting features  of  this  interview  was  a  lengthy 
discussion  of  the  class  structure  in  Texas  and  its  role 
in  politics.  Hall  contends  that  an  upper  class — what 
some  people  have  labeled  "the  establishment" — has 
played  a  prominent  and  often  decisive  role  in  Texas 
politics.  Many  of  the  wealthy  and  socially  prominent 
have  asserted  both  subtle  and  overt  pressure  on  their 
peers  to  force  a  near  consensus  among  this  class  in 
favor  of  the  conservative  candidates  in  Texas.  This 
consensus  has  in  turn  generated  fantastic  campaign 
war  chests  for  the  conservative  candidates;  and,  in 
the  days  of  mass  media,  money  has  meant  votes.  Ac- 
cording to  Hall,  one  of  LBJ's  great  strengths  in  Texas 
politics  was  that,  unlike  Yarborough,  he  was  able  to 
appeal  to  this  establishment  in  spite  of  being  more 
liberal  than  its  members  might  have  liked. 

The  taped  interviews,  along  with  the  numerous 
photographs  in  the  collection,  make  the  Hall  papers 
a  multi-dimensional  collection.  A  researcher  can 
hear  and  see  Walter  Hall  as  well  as  read  his  letters. 
To  some  our  goal  of  adding  material  to  an  already 
massive  collection  of  documents  might  seem  like  the 
pack  rat  impulse  of  the  paper  saver  carried  to  new 
heights,  but  the  additions  have  a  value.  A  person  is 


more  than  the  flat  image  reflected  on  the  printed 
page,  and  often  the  sound  of  a  person's  voice  on  a 
tape  or  the  tilt  of  his  head  in  a  photograph  says  as 
much  as  his  written  words. 

With  the  interviews  completed,  one  final  task  re- 
mained: the  compilation  of  a  guide  or  index  to  the 
Hall  papers.  Such  a  guide  would  allow  a  researcher 
to  move  exactly  to  a  particular  folder  in  a  particular 
topical  segment  of  the  Hall  papers  instead  of  spend- 
ing hours  looking  through  the  folder  headings  in  the 
various  boxes.  At  its  heart,  the  whole  business  of 
processing  a  manuscript  collection  is  making  the 
retrieval  of  information  faster  and  more  efficient. 
Categorizing  and  ordering  the  documents  before 
making  them  available  to  the  researcher  also  ensures 
that  Hall's  records  can  be  considered  in  their  proper 
context.  The  processing  can  aid  the  accuracy  of  the 
conclusions  the  collection's  user  might  draw  from  his 
studies.  The  guide  to  the  Walter  G.  Hall  papers  con- 
tains a  discussion  of  the  scope  and  contents  of  the 
collection,  a  biographical  sketch,  and  a  description 
of  the  organization  of  the  collection.  Following  this 
prefatory  material  is  a  lengthy  list  of  the  file  box  and 
folder  topics.  Those  interested  in  a  particular  time 
frame  or  topic  can  examine  the  guide  and  move 
directly  to  the  pertinent  material.  The  guide,  then,  is 
the  capstone  of  a^  organized  manuscript  collection. 

I  completed  the  guide  by  December  1.  Almost  a 
year  had  gone  by  since  the  collection  first  came  into 
my  hands,  but  I  consider  that  year  time  well  spent. 
The  project  satisfied  what  I  think  of  as  my  inherited 
impulse  to  save  the  records  of  the  past — to  bundle 
them  up  in  red  ribbons  tor  future  use  and  to  store 
them  in  a  safe  place.  I  was  able  to  help  make  the  col- 
lection a  valuable  tool  for  historical  research,  one 
which  might  give  new  insight  into  the  character  of 
the  Democratic  party  in  Texas  and  its  often 
beleaguered  liberals.  More  than  that,  however,  the 
Hall  papers  gave  me  some  insight  into  the  characters 
of  a  fascinating  group  of  individuals,  not  the  least  in- 
teresting of  whom  is  Walter  Hall  himself— a  man 
once  described  by  one  of  his  friends  as  someone 
"looking  for  meanings  in  the  human  drama."  Hall's 
interest  in  "the  human  drama"  is,  of  course,  what 
makes  the  record  of  this  work  valuable. 

Archival  work,  too,  is  part  of  the  search  for  mean- 
ing. Although  often  tedious,  it  has  as  its  focus  what 
the  best  histories  and  the  greatest  works  of  literature 
examine — the  actions  and  motivations  of  individual 
people.  An  archivist  satisfies  his  interest  in  the 
people  around  him  by  chasing  down  their  written 
reflections,  by  saving  their  images,  and  by  preserving 
their  voices. 
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THE  JULIAN  SORELL  HUXLEY 
PAPERS 


Nancy  Boothe  Parker 

Nancy  Boothe  Parker  is  director  of  the  Woodson 
Research  Center  and  a  university  associate  of  Brown 
College. 

Through  the  great  good  will,  energy,  and  generosi- 
ty of  friends  John  and  Elly  Heard  and  Hank  and 
Demaris  Hudspeth,  and  the  Friends  of  Fondren 
Library,  negotiations  have  just  been  completed 
whereby  Rice  will  acquire  a  large  body  of  the  papers 
of  the  late  Sir  Julian  Sorell  Huxley  (1887-1975).  The 
collection,  about  fifty-five  cubic  feet  in  size  and  span- 
ning three  quarters  of  a  century,  includes 
manuscripts  and  typescripts  of  Huxley's  published 
and  unpublished  works;  diaries  and  travel 
notebooks;  sketches,  slides,  and  photographs;  pam- 
phlets, periodicals,  reviews,  and  clippings;  and  over 
25,000  pieces  of  correspondence. 

Huxley  was  one  of  the  most  influential  biologists  of 
the  twentieth  century,  and  his  contributions  ranged 
over  a  wide  field.  His  Evolution:  The  Modern  Synthesis 
(1942)  is  still  the  starting  point  for  neo-Darwinian 
evolutionary  study— a  work  which  integrates  the  an- 
tagonistic schools  of  Darwinian  selectionists  and 
Mendelian  geneticists.  In  his  work  with  other 
biologists,  he  made  significant  advances  in  fields  as 
diverse  as  embryonic  development  and  cancer 
research.  Finally,  the  stress  he  placed  on  ecology  in 
his  field  studies  of  animal  behavior  in  natural 
habitats  led  to  new  understanding  of  instincts,  ter- 
ritory occupation,  ritualization,  and  sexual  selection. 

Huxley  also  concerned  himself  early  on  with  the 
social  context  and  ethical  implications  of  science. 
His  broad  interests  bridged  the  sciences  and  the 
humanities  and  spilled  over  into  literature,  the  arts, 
philosophy  and  psychology,  theology,  politics, 
economics,  and  diplomacy.  Because  Huxley  was  a 
friend  to  a  great  many  shapers  of  modern  thought, 
the  voluminous  correspondence  in  the  collection 
touches  on  many  of  the  major  controversies  and 
issues  of  our  age.  Correspondents,  in  addition  to 
members  of  his  illustrious  family,  include  scientists, 
authors,  historians,  artists,  composers,  philosophers, 
theologians,  statesmen,  publishers,  and  editors.  For 
example,  there  are  letters  from  such  figures  as  T.  S. 
Eliot,  George  Bernard  Shaw,  Albert  Schweitzer, 
Margaret  Mead,  H.  J.  Muller,  Stephen  Spender,  the 
Sitwells,  Arnold  Toynbee,  H.  G.  Wells,  Henry 
Moore,   Benjamin   Britten,  John  Maynard   Keynes, 


Claude  Levi-Strauss,  Bertrand  Russell,  Teilhard  de 
Chardin,  Anthony  Eden,  Dag  Hammarskjold, 
Margaret  Sanger,  and  Felix  Frankfurter.  There  is 
also  a  large  section  of  correspondence  generated  dur- 
ing Huxley's  tenure  as  the  first  director  general  of 
UNESCO.  This  very  brief  description  gives  just  a 
hint  of  the  immense  breadth  and  multi-faceted 
research  value  of  the  papers. 

Sir  Julian's  early  connections  with  Rice  emphasize 
the  appropriateness  of  this  institution  as  a  perma- 
nent home  for  his  papers.  He  was  a  member  of  Presi- 
dent Edgar  Odell  Lovett's  hand-picked  first  faculty 
at  Rice's  opening  in  1912.  Some  of  his  papers  and 
correspondence  already  reside  in  the  university's  ar- 
chives and  provide  an  interesting  view  of  the  first 
days  of  the  Rice  Institute.  In  a  July  1918  article, 
"Texas  and  Academe,"  for  Cornhill  Magazine, 
Huxley  describes  the  sight  which  greeted  the  par- 
ticipants in  Rice's  opening  ceremonies.  He  writes 
first  of  the  isolation  of  the  campus,  accessible  by 
tram  or  by  "rough  and  primitive"  roads,  which  were 
"in  wet  winter  weather  actually  impassable  for  all 
but  [the]  most  adventurous  motor-drivers."  In  the 
wilderness,  however,  visitors  saw  an  "extraordinary 
spectacle": 
The  Administration  Building  was  before  us,  look- 
ing exactly  as  if  it  had  risen  miraculously  out  of  the 
earth. 

All  trace  of  scaffolding  or  building  material  was 
gone.  Only  a  railway  spur  in  the  background  gave 
a  hint  of  ways  and  means. 

The  brown  grass  with  trailing  dewberry 
brambles  reached  to  the  very  walls  of  the  building, 
which  rose,  complete  and  magnificent,  to  face  the 
setting  sun.  Pale  granite  and  soft  pinkish  brick 
received  a  warmth  from  the  rays:  a  series  of  slender 
white  marble  columns  extended  along  the  whole 
face  of  the  building,  rising  from  the  level  of  the  first 
storey,  and  supporting  the  white  balustrade.  .  .  . 
The  high  rounded  windows,  the  lavishness  of  col- 
our and  decoration,  conspired  with  the  simple  and 
modern  form  to  produce  an  effect  of  something  en- 
tirely original,  something  as  new  and  real  as  a  new 
species  of  Bird-of-Paradise  lit  on  in  a  New  Guinea 
jungle.  Here  it  stood,  brilliant,  astounding,  endur- 
ing: rising  out  of  the  barren  brown  prairie  which 
extended,  unbroken  save  for  a  belt  of  trees,  to  the 
horizon  and  far  beyond  the  horizon. 
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As  research  associate  and  then  as  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  biology,  Huxley  occupied  chambers  in  the 
tower  of  one  of  the  men's  residence  halls  (now  Baker 
College)  along  with  other  young  bachelor  faculty 
members;  there  he  entertained  students  at  tea  and 
wrote  notes  to  President  Lovett  complaining 
politely  about  the  unpalatable  food  and  the  servant 
problem. 

Part  of  Huxley's  responsibility  at  the  new  institute 
was  to  plan  the  biology  laboratories  and  to  staff  the 
department,  about  which  there  is  much  Huxley- 
Lovett  correspondence  in  the  university  archives.  In 
the  summer  of  1914,  Huxley  returned  to  England 
looking  for  a  lab  assistant,  and  he  selected  Joseph 
Illot  Davies,  then  studying  at  the  University  of  Lon- 
don. Davies  combined  duties  with  studies  at  Rice 
and  eventually  earned  his  Ph.D.  He  became  a  full- 
fledged  faculty  member  in  1929  and  for  many  years 
was  chairman  of  the  biology  department.  Dr.  Davies' 
memoirs,  also  in  the  research  center,  recount  ex- 
periences he  shared  with  Huxley  during  the  two 
years  they  were  together  at  Rice.  One  anecdote,  il- 
lustrated by  a  glass  photographic  plate,  concerns  the 


River  Oaks  pond.  Davies  and  Huxley  often  roamed 
the  countryside,  Huxley  looking  for  birds  and  Davies 
for  ponds  and  streams.  One  day  they  came  across  a 
"permanent  pond  with  clear  water  and  aquatic 
plants  with  a  rich  aquatic  fauna,"  located  about  200 
yards  west  of  the  present  entrance  to  River  Oaks. 
They  noticed  a  man  fishing  in  the  pond,  and,  when 
they  asked  him  what  he  was  using  for  bait,  he 
replied,  "possums."  Davies  says  that  the  reply 
"caused  me  to  raise  my  eyebrows,  and  even  Huxley 
must  have  raised  his;  at  least  he  seemed 
incredulous."  The  possums  turned  out  to  be  half- 
inch  embryos  the  fisherman  had  taken  from  the 
pouch  of  the  mother,  which  he  had  killed  for  food. 
"This  was  my  first  experience  with  Texas 
marsupials,"  writes  Davies,  "and  a  vivid  one." 

By  the  summer  of  1916,  Huxley  felt  compelled  to 
return  to  England  to  fight  in  World  War  I.  In  a  letter 
written  aboard  the  S.S.  Comus  on  June  20,  1916  (one 
of  the  seventy-odd  letters  from  Huxley  to  Lovett  in 
the  archives),  Huxley  said:  "I  must  confess  that, 
when  the  train  rolled  out  ot  the  station  ...  it  was 
with  somewhat  of  a  queer  sensation  that  I  looked  at 
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Sir  Julian  Sorell  Huxley  and  his  lab  assistant,  Joseph  lllot  Davies,  at  the  River  Oaks  Pond,  located  about  200  yards 
west  of  the  present  entrance  to  River  Oaks 
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the  lights  of  Houston  ...  I  knew  at  that  moment 
that  the  roots  had  struck  deeper  than  I  had  imag- 
ined, and  that  I  had  the  strongest  desire  to  come 
back  and  carry  out  the  work  that  I  have  so  in- 
completely begun."  It  was  at  Rice,  in  addition,  that 
Huxley  considered  himself  to  have  come  of  age  in- 
tellectually, and  throughout  his  life  he  felt  significant 
ties  to  the  institution.   In  the  spring  of  1917,  by 
which  time  Huxley  had  decided  not  to  return  to 
Rice,  he  wrote  a  letter  of  resignation  to  President 
Lovett: 
Do  not  think  .  .  .  that  I  do  this  easily  or  without  ef- 
fort or  misgivings.  When  I  accepted  your  offer  of  a 
position  at  Rice  Institute,  I  looked  forward  to  8  or 
10  years  in  Texas;  to  setting  my  Department  full 
on  its  feet;  6k  seeing  the  Institute  .  .  .  settled  down 
before  I  left.  In  spite  of  my  constant  feebleness  of 
health,  I  enjoyed  my  life  at  Houston — 6k  indeed 
often  feel  real  pangs  of  "homesickness"  for  Texas 
6k  America.  Now  6k  again  in  London,  with  its 
restraint,  its  class-distinctions,  its  high  pressure,  its 


Huxley  on  the  campus  of  the  Rice  Institute  where  he 
worked  for  its  first  four  years  to  organize  the  biology 
department 


fog,  its  artificiality,  1  see  mentally  the  prairie  6k  feel 
the  soft  winds  from  the  Gulf.  I  remember  the  open 
warmheartedness  6k  the  freedom  6k  easiness  of  the 
Texans, — 6k  I  miss  it  badly.  Not  only  did  I  enjoy  it, 
but  I  learnt  from  it — learnt  a  great  deal — of  the 
world  at  large,  of  human  nature,  of  self-reliance,  of 
tolerance,  of  breadth  of  view — 6k  have  a  real  sense 
of  gratitude  towards  Rice  6k  Texas  6k  America. 
Huxley  retained  a  keen  interest  in  student  happen- 
ings  at   Rice,   as   evidenced   in   his   long-time   cor- 
respondence with  Dr.   George  C.   Wheeler  (B.A., 
1918).  In  November  1917,  Huxley  wrote  to  Wheeler 
(still  an  undergraduate),  "I  am  .  .  .  glad  that  Texas 
was  duly  humbled  by  Rice  at  football — that  is  a  great 
achievement."     From     British     Intelligence    Head- 
quarters on  the  Italian  front  in  March  1918,  he  again 
wrote  Wheeler  for  news  from  Houston:  "Could  you 
get  hold  of  another  copy  of  the  account  of  how  the 
Rice  boys  got  back  the  owl  from  A6kM?  .  .  .  [It]  ap- 
peared in  the  Thresher  ...  I  lost  my  copy — 6k  want 
to  have  that  account."  He  asked,  in  the  same  letter, 
if  someone  could  send  him  copies  of  the  Thresher 
"in  a  bundle  once  every  3  or  4  weeks,"  so  he  could 
"keep  touch  with  Rice — it  becomes  very  shadowy 
sometimes,  out  here!" 

In  April  1919,  Huxley,  by  now  at  Oxford,  sent  Dr. 
Lovett  a  silver  Athenian  drachma  "with  the  original 
of  the  Rice  owl  on  it,"  to  be  put,  if  Lovett  deemed 
proper,  in  the  "glass  show-case  in  the  Administra- 
tion Building."  And  in  1923,  Huxley  sent  Lovett  a 
copy  of  one  of  his  first  books,  Essays  of  a  Biologist, 
which  he  had  dedicated  to  his  friends  and  colleagues 
at  Rice.  Three  decades  and  many  honors  later, 
Huxley  still  felt  drawn  to  Rice.  In  1954,  he  wrote 
President  William  V.  Houston  that  he  was  to  be  in 
California  for  a  lecture  that  fall  and  that  he  would 
like  very  much  to  renew  his  contacts  with  Rice  by 
coming  here  for  a  lecture,  which  he  delivered  on 
October  14,  1954. 

Huxley  died  in  1975.  His  widow,  aware  of  Sir 
Julian's  ties  with  Rice,  hoped  that  his  papers  could 
come  here,  where  his  academic  career  began.  Her 
first  overtures  in  this  direction  were  made  through 
poet  Stephen  Spender,  a  visiting  professor  at  the 
University  of  Houston  in  1977-1978.  And  now,  after 
nearly  two  years  of  correspondence,  discussion, 
negotiation,  and  actual  viewing  of  the  papers  in 
London  by  two  Rice  faculty  members,  arrangements 
have  finally  been  completed,  and  the  Julian  Huxley 
papers  should  be  under  our  own  roof  by  the  new 
year.  Sixty-two  years  ago  Sir  Julian  expressed  his 
"real  sense  of  gratitude  towards  Rice  6k  Texas  6k 
America."  Now,  as  this  superb  collection  finds  a 
resting  place  here,  the  beneficiaries  will  be  Rice  and 
Texas — and  even  America. 
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THE  ORIGINS  OF  ASTRONOMY'S 
HALL  OF  FAME 


Albert  Van  Helden 

Albert  Van  Helden,  associate  professor  of  history 
specializing  in  the  history  of  science,  has  been  at  Rice 
since  1970. 

To  mark  the  acquisition  of  the  Fondren  Library's 
millionth  volume,  donors  gave  symbolic  volumes  in 
letters,  art,  and  science  to  the  library.  At  the  celebra- 
tion, on  April  22,  1979,  Mr.  David  L.  Rooke  of  Dow 
Chemical  Company,  U.S.A.,  presented  the  volume 
representing  the  sciences,  Giambaptista  Riccioli's 
Almagestum  Novum,  published  in  Bologna  in  1651. 
This  work  is  an  important  addition  to  Fondren's  col- 
lection in  the  history  of  science  and  will  see  much 
use  in  research  in  the  history  of  astronomy. 

Giambaptista  Riccioli  was  born  in  Ferrara  in  1598. 
In  1614  he  joined  the  Society  of  Jesus  and  received  a 
thorough  Jesuit  education  in  philosophy  and 
theology.  After  finishing  his  studies,  he  taught 
rhetoric,  philosophy,  and  theology,  first  at  Parma 
and  then  at  Bologna,  where  he  died  in  1671.  In  his 
spare  time  Riccioli  pursued  geography  and 
astronomy  and  made  important  contributions  in 
both  areas. 

Astronomy  was  a  sensitive  subject  in  seventeenth- 
century  Italy.  The  initial  reaction  of  the  Catholic 
church  to  Nicholas  Copernicus'  epoch-making  work 
De  Revolutionibus  Orbium  Coelestium  (1543)  had  been 
friendly  enough.  Copernicus  was  a  loyal  son  of  the 
church,  and  he  had  dedicated  the  book  to  Pope  Paul 
III  in  the  expectation  that  it  would  be  received  well. 
The  calendar  instituted  by  Julius  Caesar,  sixteen  cen- 
turies earlier,  was  based  on  a  year  of  365 'A  days. 
Since,  however,  the  year  is  about  1 1  minutes  shorter, 
the  calendar  had  slipped,  so  that  by  1543  the  spring 
equinox  came  on  March  11  instead  of  March  21. 
The  lunar  cycles  used  for  computing  the  date  of 
Easter  had  similarly  slipped.  The  church  was, 
therefore,  vitally  interested  in  calendar  reform.  But 
the  reform  of  astronomy  was  generally  seen  as  a 
prerequisite  for  the  reform  of  the  calendar,  and  since 
Copernicus'  book  was  an  attempt  to  reform 
astronomy,  it  was  well  received  in  Rome. 

Once  the  calendar  was  put  in  order  in  1582, 
however,  the  reform  of  astronomy  did  not  stop;  it 
gathered  speed.  While  virtually  all  astronomers  had 
used  the  Copernican  theory  as  a  mere  mathematical 
hypothesis,  by  1600  important  voices  were  raised 
arguing  that  it  represented  the  real  structure  of  the 


universe.  But  making  the  sun  the  center  of  the 
universe  and  putting  the  earth  in  the  "third  heaven" 
contradicted  the  established  doctrine  of  the  church. 
Purity  of  doctrine  was  becoming  increasingly  impor- 
tant in  the  climate  of  the  Counter  Reformation,  and 
around  1600  the  Catholic  church  became  openly 
hostile  to  the  Copernican  theory. 

When  in  1610  Galileo  published  the  first  fruits  of 
astronomical  observations  made  with  the 
telescope — an  entirely  new  instrument — the  world  at 
large  was  drawn  into  the  astronomical  debate.  Since 
Galileo  now  began  openly  to  advocate  the  Coper- 
nican theory  and  did  so  increasingly  in  the  ver- 
nacular with  all  his  considerable  literary  talents,  the 
issue  came  to  a  head.  In  1616  the  Holy  Office 
declared  the  Copernican  position  that  the  sun  is  the 
center  of  the  universe  to  be  heretical  as  well  as 
philosophically  foolish  and  absurd.  The  Congrega- 
tion of  the  Index  suspended  Copernicus'  book  sub- 
ject to  correction,  and  Galileo  was  enjoined  from 
teaching  the  Copernican  theory  as  more  than  a 
purely  mathematical  hypothesis.  When  it  was  later 
deemed  that  he  had  violated  this  order  in  his  great 
Dialogue  Concerning  the  Two  Chief  Systems  of  the 
World  (1632),  Galileo  was  made  to  abjure  his  Coper- 
nican convictions  formally  and  was  sentenced  to 
house  arrest  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Riccioli's  work  in  astronomy  was  done  after  the 
trial  of  Galileo  and  in  the  intellectual  climate  created 
by  that  trial.  The  problem  was  that  regardless  of 
whether  one  believed  the  earth  or  the  sun  to  be  the 
center  of  the  universe,  astronomy  had  changed. 
Even  those  who  believed  in  the  centrality  and  sta- 
bility of  the  earth  had  been  forced  by  the  new 
discoveries  made  with  the  telescope  to  abandon  the 
Ptolemaic  system  which  had  all  the  heavenly  bodies 
move  around  the  central  earth:  clearly,  Venus  and 
Mercury  revolved  about  the  sun.  Orthodox,  earth- 
centered  astronomy  was  itself  changing  rapidly,  and 
even  the  church  agreed  that  in  order  to  present 
young  men  entering  the  world  of  learning  with  a 
viable  alternative  to  Copernicanism  orthodox 
astronomers  should  do  more  than  write  diatribes 
against  Galileo  and  his  fellow  Copernicans:  they 
should  write  books  in  which  earth-centered 
astronomy  was  shown  to  be  an  exciting,  developing 
subject. 

Riccioli  was  just  the  man  for  this  task.  He  was  a 
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A  detail  0/  the  Almagestum  Novum 's  lunar  map,  showing  the  Copernicans  abandoned  in  the  Oceanus 
Procellarum,  the  Ocean  of  Storms.  Note  the  crater  Copernicus  near  the  center,  and  the  small  crater  Ricciolus 
near  the  edge.  Why  did  Riccioli  put  himself  with  the  Copernicans? 


man  of  encyclopedic  knowledge,  and  he  had  a 
tremendous  capacity  for  work  as  well  as  considerable 
talents  as  a  scientist.  With  full  cooperation  from  his 
superiors,  he  set  out  to  supply  the  Catholic  world 
with  a  thoroughly  modern,  yet  orthodox  astronomy. 
His  results  were  published  in  the  Almagestum  Novum 
of  1651  and  Astronomia  Reformata  of  1665.  The 
former  is  by  far  the  more  important  work. 

The  title,  New  Almagest,  clearly  establishes 
Riccioli's  intent.  Almagest*  was  the  title  under  which 
Ptolemy's  great  Mathematical  Syntaxis  (ca.  150  A.D.), 
the  basis  for  all  astronomy  until  Copernicus,  had 
become  known  in  the  West.  Riccioli's  work  was  to  be 


*The  original  title  was  Mathematike  Syntaxis,  or 
"mathematical  (that  is  astronomical)  compilation."  In  later 
antiquity  it  became  known  informally  as  Megale  Syntaxis  or 
Megiste  Syntaxis,  that  is  "great  (or  greatest)  compilation." 
The  translators  into  Arabic  rendered  megiste  as  al-majisti. 
From  this  it  became  Almagestum  when  the  work  was 
translated  from  Arabic  into  Latin  in  the  Middle  Ages. 


the  new  Almagest,  the  updated  basis  for  earth- 
centered  astronomy.  And  the  reader  was  not  entire- 
ly disappointed.  The  Almagestum  Novum  was  a 
review  of  all  of  astronomy,  from  before  Ptolemy  right 
up  to  1650.  It  is  an  immense  treasure  of  Greek, 
Muslim,  medieval  Latin,  and  contemporary 
astronomical  facts,  theories,  and  bibliography.  It  is 
this  aspect  which  makes  it  the  single  most  conven- 
ient reference  work  for  the  history  of  astronomy 
before  1650. 

Although  Riccioli's  avowed  purpose  was  to  com- 
bat the  Copernican  heresy,  the  Almagestum  Novum  is 
not  particularly  polemical.  True,  Riccioli  cites  forty- 
nine  arguments  for  the  Copernican  hypothesis  and 
seventy-seven  against  it,  and  he  publishes  the  full 
text  of  Galileo's  condemnation  and  abjuration:  but 
when  it  comes  to  actual  astronomical  matters  he  is 
well-informed  and  very  fair,  giving  the  Copernicans 
due  credit  for  all  their  contributions. 

Riccioli  not  only  reviewed  all  of  astronomy,  but 
also    observed,    measured,    and    experimented.    In 
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evaluating  Galileo's  notions  about  pendulums  and 
falling  bodies,  he  rose  to  great  experimental  heights. 
The  determination  of  the  exact  length  of  a  pen- 
dulum with  a  period  of  one  second  presented  great 
problems  at  that  time.  Riccioli  enlisted  the  help  of 
his  Jesuit  colleagues  in  counting  the  number  of 
swings  over  an  entire  day.  On  the  first  try  they 
counted  87,998  oscillations:  a  "second's  pendulum" 
should  produce  86,400  oscillations  per  day.  Pro- 
gressive small  adjustments  of  the  length  of  the  pen- 
dulum brought  him  not  much  closer.  His  best  effort 
was  86,999  oscillations,  after  which  his  colleagues 
refused  further  cooperation  in  this  tedious  work. 

In  order  to  check  whether  or  not  falling  bodies 
behave  as  Galileo  had  claimed  they  did,  Riccioli 
needed  an  accurate  clock.  But  no  instruments  of 
such  accuracy  were  available  at  the  time.  He  used  a 
pendulum  with  a  length  of  only  1.15  seconds  and  a 
period  of  a  sixth  of  a  second  to  train  two  of  his  col- 
leagues "gifted  not  only  for  physics  but  also  for 
music"  to  count  so  that  each  number  corresponded 
to  an  oscillation  of  the  pendulum.  Their  counting 
then  measured  the  time  of  descent  of  falling  bodies. 
Not  only  was  Riccioli  able,  by  this  means,  to  verify 
Galileo's  law  of  the  proportionality  between  distance 
and  time-squared  for  falling  bodies,  but  he  also 
arrived  at  an  excellent  value  for  the  acceleration  due 
to  gravity,  30  ft/sec2.  This  value  was  much  better 
than  the  estimates  of  others  (including  Galileo's)  and 
was  only  improved  upon  twenty  years  later  when 
Christiaan  Huygens  found  the  law  relating  the 
length  and  period  of  a  pendulum  to  the  acceleration 
due  to  gravity. 

Riccioli's  lasting  contribution  to  astronomy  was  a 
rather  curious  one.  The  telescope  had  revealed  the 
moon's  surface  to  be  uneven,  despite  Aristotle's  edict 
that  heavenly  bodies  are  perfectly  spherical  and 
smooth.  Progressives  and  conservatives  had  quickly 
agreed  that  this  roughness  was  indeed  a  feature  of 
the  moon  and  not  a  deception  of  the  new  instru- 
ment. For  various  reasons  astronomers  deemed  it 
necessary  to  map  the  lunar  surface,  and  thus  the 
science  of  selenography  was  born  in  the  1630s. 
When  Riccioli  began  making  observations  of  the 
heavens  in  earnest,  several  moonmaps  had  already 
been  published.  But  they  were  of  varying  quality. 
Under  his  direction,  his  colleague  Francesco  Maria 
Grimaldi  (better  known  for  his  discovery  of  the  dif- 
fraction of  light)  prepared  a  new  moonmap.  But 
what  was  needed  also  was  a  consistent  system  of 
nomenclature. 

Riccioli  examined  the  alternatives.  The 
cosmographer  of  the  King  of  Spain  had  named  all 
the  important  features  after  members  of  the  Spanish 
royal  family,  and  the  Polish  astronomer  Johannes 


Hevelius  had  assigned  names  of  earthly  features  to 
lunar  ones  which  resembled  them  vaguely.  There 
was  a  Mediterranean,  an  island  of  Sicily,  and  even  a 
Mount  Etna  on  the  moon.  Riccioli  rejected  both 
systems.  Instead,  he  named  the  lunar  "seas"  after  the 
various  meteorological  influences  the  moon  was 
believed  to  have  on  the  earth,  e.g.,  "Ocean  of 
Storms"  and  "Sea  of  Tranquility."  For  the  features 
we  now  call  craters,  he  chose  the  names  of  famous 
astronomers  and  philosophers,  although  with  an  im- 
portant caveat:  "Nee  Homines  Lunam  incolunt.  Nee 
Animae  in  Lunam  migrant,"  that  is,  "Men  do  not  in- 
habit the  moon,  and  neither  do  souls  migrate  there." 

In  assigning  the  names  of  astronomers  to  craters, 
Riccioli  was  scrupulously  fair.  He  grouped  them  by 
historical  epoch  and  schools.  Although  Copernicus 
and  his  followers  were  cast  into  the  Ocean  of  Storms 
"like  floating  islands  on  account  of  the  instability  of 
the  earth  asserted  by  them,"  their  importance  was 
fairly  reflected  by  the  prominence  of  the  craters  to 
which  he  assigned  their  names  (see  detail  of  map, 
page  10).  The  crater  Copernicus  is,  after  all,  one  of 
the  most  prominent  features  on  the  moon. 

Although  the  frontispiece  of  the  Almagestum 
Novum  clearly  indicates  the  author's  position  in  the 
"Great  Debate"  between  geocentric  and  heliocentric 
astronomers  (see  page  12),  the  book  was  such  a 
treasure  of  astronomy  that  several  generations  of 
astronomers  were  brought  up  on  it.  In  northwest 
Europe  where  the  Copernican  theory  had  become 
accepted  by  about  1650,  astronomers  such  as 
Christiaan  Huygens  (the  discoverer  of  Saturn's 
rings),  John  Flamsteed  (England's  first  Astronomer 
Royal),  and  Christopher  Wren  (a  professor  of 
astronomy  until  1674)  brought  themselves  to  the 
research  front  of  astronomy  by  studying  Riccioli's 
work.  Here  they  found  the  opinions  of  all  the  great 
astronomers  discussed  and  weighed  fairly  and  the 
burning  issues  in  astronomy  presented  in  an 
evenhanded  manner. 

Riccioli's  fairness  has  led  a  number  of  writers  to 
speculate  that  he  was  a  "closet"  Copernican,  unable 
to  express  his  personal  opinion  on  this  matter  in  the 
religious  climate  of  Italy.  That  is  an  error.  Riccioli 
was  simply  a  very  good  astronomer:  why  couldn't  an 
astronomer  who  believed  in  a  central  and  stable 
earth  make  important  contributions  to  his  subject? 

Because  of  its  encyclopedic  nature,  the  Almagestum 
Novum  remained  a  standard  reference  work  even 
when  new  research  had  made  it  obsolete  as  a  source 
for  astronomical  research.  Slowly  Riccioli's  system  of 
lunar  nomenclature  came  to  be  preferred  over 
Hevelius'  more  confusing  system.  By  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century  his  system  had  been  accepted 
by  all  the  important  astronomers.  By  naming  lunar 
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craters  after  his  predecessors  and  colleagues,  he  gave 
astronomy  an  official  "Hall  of  Fame."  No  doubt, 
many  practitioners  liked  the  system  because  it  meant 
that  they,  too,  might  someday  have  their  names  im- 
mortalized on  lunar  maps.  Riccioli  had  assigned  a 
modest  crater  near  the  moon's  limb  to  himself, 
thereby  immortalizing  himself  even  after 
astronomers  had  forgotten  him. 

As  the  Almagestum  Novum  lost  its  importance  as  a 
working  tool  of  astronomers,  it  became  a  crucial  tool 
for   historians  of  astronomy.   At  present  it  is  the 


single  most  important  reference  source  for  the 
history  of  Renaissance  astronomy.  It  has  been  mined 
by  historians,  often  without  citations.  It  is,  therefore, 
also  important  for  the  historiography  of  astronomy: 
the  approach  to  and  coverage  of  certain  episodes  by 
historians  of  astronomy  become  intelligible  when 
one  examines  the  appropriate  passages  in  Riccioli's 
Almagestum  Novum.  By  its  generous  gift  the  Dow 
Chemical  Company  has  strengthened  research  in 
the  history  of  astronomy  at  Rice  enormously. 


Frontispiece  of  the  Almagestum 
Novum.  On  the  right  is  Astraea, 
goddess  of  justice  who  withdrew 
into  the  heavens  as  the  wickedness 
of  men  increased.  On  her  scales  she 
weighs  the  systems  of  Copernicus 
and  Riccioli.  The  system  of 
Copernicus  (left)  is  found  light  in 
the  balance.  She  quotes  Psalm  104: 
"[The  foundations  of  the  earth] 
should  not  be  removed  forever." 
On  the  left  is  the  hundred-eyed 
Argus,  the  all-seeing.  He  is  here 
represented  as  an  astronomer  (he 
holds  a  telescope)  in  search  of 
divine  truth.  Argus  quotes  Psalm  8: 
"When  I  consider  thy  heavens,  the 
work  of  thy  fingers  ..."  Ptolemy 
and  his  system  lie  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page.  His  system  is  discarded, 
but  he  is  still  honored.  He  says:  "I 
am  extolled  and  at  the  same  tire 
improved."  Astraea  and  Argus 
both  look  toward  God's  creating 
hand,  shown  at  the  top  of  the 
picture  pointing  to  the  three 
attributes  of  the  universe:  number, 
measure,  and  weight.  The  banners 
reproduce  a  verse  from  Psalm  1 9: 
"Day  unto  day  uttereth  speech,  and 
night  unto  night  sheweth 
knowledge." 
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GIFTS  TO  THE 
FONDREN  LIBRARY 


August  1-October  31,  1979 

The  Friends  sponsor  a  gifts  and 
memorials  program  for  the  Fondren 
Library  which  provides  their  members 
and  the  community  at  large  a  way  to 
remember  or  honor  friends  and 
relatives.  It  also  provides  the  Fondren 
a  way  to  acquire  books  and  collections 
beyond  the  reach  of  its  regular 
budget.  All  gifts  to  the  Fondren 
through  the  Friends'  gift  program 
complement  the  library's  university 
subsidy. 

Funds  donated  through  the  Friends 
are  acknowledged  by  the  library  to 
the  donor  and  to  whomever  the 
donor  indicates.  Gifts  can  be 
designated  in  honor  or  memory  of 
someone  or  on  the  occasion  of  some 
signal  event  such  as  birthdays,  gradua- 
tion or  promotions.  Bookplates  are 
placed  in  volumes  before  the  volumes 
become  part  of  the  library's  perma- 
nent collection. 

For  more  information  about  the 
Friends'  gift  program,  you  can  call 
Gifts  and  Memorials  or  the  Friends' 
office  (527-4022).  Gifts  to  the  Friends 
of  Fondren  qualify  as  charitable 
donations. 

The  Friends  and  the  Fondren 
Library  are  grateful  to  acknowledge 
the  following  gifts,  donations  to  the 
Friends'  fund  and  donations  of  books, 
periodicals,  and  other  materials  to  the 
Fondren.  All  gifts  enhance  the  quality 
of  the  library's  collection  and  enable 
the  Fondren  Library  to  serve  more  ful- 
ly an  ever-expanding  university  and 
Houston  community. 


GIFTS  IN  KIND 

Gi/t5  of  books,  journals,  and 
manuscripts  were  received  from 

J.  S.  Abercrombie  Mineral  Co. 

Dr.  John  Adams 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Catlett,  P.E. 

Aubrey  Calvin 

Anuvit  Charernsupkul 

Mrs.  Joe  D.  Clegg 


Chris  Counts 

Mrs.  Victor  Grace,  Jr. 

Gulf  Publishing  Company 

Nora  Louis  Hicks 

Ms.  Patricia  John 

R.  Nelson  Jones 

Dr.  Ingrid  Kreuzer 

Mr.  Ted  Law 

Mr.  Barry  Lee 

Mr.  Warner  E.  Life 

Mr.  Keith  McGee 

The  Menil  Foundation 

Mr.  Peter  C.  Papademetriou 

Dr.  John  Pezzetta 

Pierce-Goodwin- Alexander 

Ms.  Mary  J.  Rosenbaum 

Glenn  Ruiz 

Dr.  Malcolm  Skolnick 

Mr.  W.  B.  Trammell 

Mr.  Bruce  Wyman 

Dr.  Stephen  A.  Zeff 

Gifts  were  received  in  memory  of 

Mrs.  Marguerite  Foreman,  by 

Leopold  L.  Meyer 

Mr.  William  J.  Hansberry,  by 

Mrs.  William  J.  Hansberry 

Mrs.  Verna  Lee  Nokes,  by 

Leopold  L.  Meyer 

Mrs.  Douglas  Robinson,  by 

Miss  Leota  Stilwell  and  family 

Mrs.  Susie  Vandiver,  by 

John  M.  Carroll 

To  the  memory  of  an  elegant  lady, 
Susie  Smith  Vandiver,  wife  of 
Frank  E.  Vandiver,  by  Leopold  L. 
Meyer 

Mr.  Edward  Wilkerson,  by 

Roberto  Hozven 

Mr.  Edward  Wilkerson,  by 

Mercedes  Valdivieso 


GIFTS  FOR  THE  PURCHASE  OF 
BOOKS 

Unrestricted  gifts 

Sylvan  N.  Karchmer 
C.  B.  Murray 

Gifts  in  honor  of 

Skyler  Bentsen,  on  the  occasion  of 
her  birth,  by  Mr.  6k  Mrs.  John  E. 
Joiner 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jack  S.  Blanton,  on 

the  occasion  of  their  thirtieth 
wedding  anniversary,  by  David 
Farnsworth 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  Noble  Carl,  on 

the  occasion  of  their  fiftieth  wedding 
anniversary,  by  Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Emory 
T.  Carl 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harry  D.  Duckett, 

on  the  occasion  of  their  fiftieth 
wedding  anniversary,  by 
Mrs.  Andrew  S.  Barada,  Jr. 
Miss  Lennie  E.  Hunt 
Mr.  6k  Mrs.  W.  Oscar  Neuhaus 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  N.  B.  Heaps,  on  the 

occasion  of  their  thirty-fifth  wedding 
anniversary,  by  Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Robert 
Simonds  and  family 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Severin  Knutson, 

on  the  occasion  of  their  fiftieth 
wedding  anniversary,  by  Mrs.  Ernest 
L.  Draper 

J.  Emmet  Niland,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  birthday,  by 
Loretta  N.  Chandler 
Van  T.  Stallcup 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  M.  Wilson, 

on  the  occasion  of  their  fortieth 
wedding  anniversary,  by  Mr.  6k  Mrs. 
J.  H.  Freeman 
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Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jon  L.  Wakelyn,  on 

the  occasion  of  their  fifteenth 
wedding  anniversary,  by  Mr.  &l  Mrs. 
Emory  T.  Carl 

Gifts  in  memory  of /Given  by 

Walter  L.  Alexander 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Victor  N.  Carter 

Mrs.  Jeannete  Scott  Allday 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  H.  Malcolm  Lovett 

Mrs.  Henry  K.  Arnold 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Carl  Illig 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  H.  Malcolm  Lovett 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Haylett  O'Neill,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Jessie  Jones  Bailey 

Patricia  Hogan 
Mrs.  John  M.  Seltzer 

William  S.  Bailey 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Henry  N.  Armstrong 

Mrs.  Emmett  Brunson 

Patricia  Hogan 

The  Rice  University  Associates 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  David  M.  Underwood 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Milton  R.  Underwood 

John  B.  Baird 

Stanley  C.  Moore 

Mrs.  John  B.  Baird 

Mrs.  H.  Merlyn  Christie 

Mrs.  Wayne  H.  Haines 

The  Rice  University  Associates 

Joseph  William  Barbisch 

Victor  N.  Carter 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Sam  E.  Dunnam 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Sidney  Schafer 

Mary  Helen  Barry 

Dr.  6k  Mrs.  Ed  F.  Heyne  III 
and  Kirk 

Raymond  Meek  Bayless 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  George  R.  Brown 
Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Neil  L.  Chavigny 
Dorothy  G.  Montgomery 
Mr.  6k  Mrs.  W.  B.  Pieper  and  family 
Merritt  Warner 

Lindsey  Blayney,  Jr. 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  H.  Malcolm  Lovett 


Herbert  Charles  Bleil 

Mrs.  A.  N.  Boyd 

Marie  Day  Hirsch 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  John  H.  McCulley 

Mrs.  Varina  B.  Nairn 

Miss  Bess  Reynolds 

Miss  Katherine  Reynolds 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  David  P.  Walsh 

Herbert  B.  Bollfrass 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  James  L.  Britton 
Mr.  6k  Mrs.  John  Holland,  Sr. 
Mr.  6k  Mrs.  John  C.  Ridley 
Robert  V.  Turner 

Lee  V.  Brinton 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  H.  Malcolm  Lovett 

R.  E.  Pat  Burton 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Wallace  S.  Wilson 

R.  P.  Bushman,  Jr. 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Walter  S.  Baker,  Jr. 
Mr.  6k  Mrs.  George  R.  Brown 
The  Butcher  Fund — E.  D.  Butcher 
Mr.  6k  Mrs.  H.  Malcolm  Lovett 
Mayan  Construction,  Inc. 
Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Ralph  S.  O'Connor 

Mrs.  Clyde  Butcher 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  H.  J.  Chavanne 
Mrs.  J.  Newton  Rayzor 

Irene  Butler 

Robert  W.  Maurice 

Mr.  W.  H.  Clark,  Jr. 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Claude  T.  Fuqua,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Frances  Elizabeth  Clark 

Mrs.  A.  Lawrence  Lennie 

Walter  E.  Caine 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  George  R.  Brown 
Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Warren  T.  Thagard  III 

A.  Keller  Carney 

The  Men  of  Lovett  College 

Dan  E.  Coffee 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Wendel  D.  Ley 
Mr.  6k  Mrs.  H.  Malcolm  Lovett 
Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Dan  M.  Moody 

Carol  Owen  Coleman 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  George  R.  Brown 

Mrs.  Barbara  Cullinan 

Miss  Nell  Willmann 


Mrs.  James  Warren  Dain,  Sr. 
(Rosalee  Hemphill) 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  H.  Malcolm  Lovett 

James  A.  Darby 

Mrs.  Greer  Marechal 
Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Moore 

James  Tolbert  Davis 

The  Ward  Adkins  Family 

Mrs.  Thomas  S.  Bayer 

Alice  Britton 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Nicholas  A.  Brown, 

David  and  Alan 
Mr.  6k  Mrs.  John  Holland,  Sr. 
Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Lou  Hertenberger 
Mr.  6k  Mrs.  George  B.  Kitchel 
Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Haylett  O'Neill,  Jr. 
Mr.  6k  Mrs.  John  C.  Ridley 
Mrs.  Carl  W.  Schumacher 
Mrs.  George  S.  Westerfield,  Jr. 

Kemerton  Dean 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  George  S.  Bruce,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Rorick  Cravens 

Mrs.  Greer  Marechal 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  James  A.  Walsh 

G.  E.  Dubose,  Jr. 

Mrs.  John  Lucien  Moore 

Mrs.  Ruth  Dubose 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Hugh  E.  Gragg 

William  L.  Dull 

Ms.  Elizabeth  L.  Moser 

Joe  B.  Dumenil 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  John  B.  Evans 
Rice  University  Administration, 

Faculty  and  Staff 
Mrs.  Bryan  E.  Williams 

Dr.  Allen  K.  Dunkerley 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Hickey 

Clarence  Stacey  Eastham 

Mrs.  Arthur  Boice 
Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Carl  Illig 

Richard  Neat  Eddleman 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Samuel  E.  Sims 

Phillip  Jay  Ellis 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Kenneth  E.  Ross 

Edwin  R.  Ermis 

Cleo  Barkley 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Winston  E.  Kile 
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Richard  C.  Falick 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Raymond  D.  Brochstein 

Albert  Farb 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Raymond  D.  Brochstein 

Edward  E.  Ferrin 

Milton  B.  McGinty 

Bennie  L.  Frennesson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  R.  Brown 
Mrs.  Gerard  A.  Dobelman 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dan  M.  Moody 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  B.  Pieper 
Merritt  Warner 
Mrs.  Bryan  E.  Williams 

J.  R.  Gibson,  Sr. 

Mark  Borganelli 

Dr.  Gilbert  Cuthbertson 

George  W.  Glasson 

Mrs.  A.  Lawrence  Lennie 

Mrs.  Myrtle  Goodwin 

Mr.  Ralph  S.  O'Connor 

Hugh  W.  Gordon,  Sr. 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  George  R.  Brown 

Mrs.  Emma  Lee  Bryan 

W.  E.  Bryan,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Gerard  A.  Dobelman 

Mr.  Ben  Love,  Officers  and 

Directors  of  Texas  Commerce 

Bank 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Haylett  O'Neill,  Jr. 
Mr.  6k  Mrs.  W.  B.  Pieper  and  family 

Louie  Grimes 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  B.  E.  McMaster 

Mrs.  Nell  Haines 

Clifford  L.  Lawrence 

Dr.  Goldie  S.  Ham 

Mr.  ek  Mrs.  Card  Elliott 

Eugene  F.  Hart 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  William  J.  Hudspeth 

Lucinda  Haynes 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Winston  E.  Kile 

Frank  Bonner  Howard 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Victor  N.  Carter 
Mr.  6k  Mrs.  David  S.  Howard,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Edward  W.  Kelley 

Jules  Irving 

Nina  Vance  and  Alley  Theatre 


Mrs.  Betty  Houx  Jaeger 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Hugh  M.  Stewart 
Emilie  T.  Williams 

Meredith  H.  James,  Sr. 

Thomas  C.  Dunn 
Ann  Tuck  Williams 

Leroy  Jeffers 

Mrs.  Charles  W.  Dabney,  Jr. 

Andrew  Paul  Johnson 

Mrs.  Hubert  E.  Bray 

Bruce  Jones 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  George  R.  Brown 
Ralph  S.  O'Connor 

Ullman  Kilgore 

Sid  Farmer,  Jr. 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Conrad  Fath 

Mrs.  Edna  Kilgore 

Kilgore  Construction  Company 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  A.  P.  Niccolai 

Louis  O.  Shudde 

David  Klein 

Dr.  6k  Mrs.  Joseph  Cooper 

Wiley  Looney 

Mrs.  Gardiner  Symonds 

Mrs.  Annette  Gano  Lummis 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  A.  Emil  Adler 

Discussion  Group 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Hugh  E.  Gragg 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Henry  W.  Hoagland 

Mrs.  Greer  Marechal 

Mrs.  Donald  Nikel 

Mrs.  Henry  G.  Safford,  Jr. 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Anderson  Todd 

Mrs.  E.  F.  Lyon 

Mrs.  A.  C.  Muller 

Deborah  Jean  Lyons 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Ralph  S.  O'Connor 

Mrs.  Paul  W.  Mcllhenny 
(Margaret  Polk) 

Miss  Mary  Louise  Giraud 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Henry  W.  Hoagland 

Thomas  S.  Maffitt,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Rorick  Cravens 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  H.  Malcolm  Lovett 

Mrs.  Edward  Wilkerson 

Theodore  A.  Mangelsdorf 

Dr.  6k  Mrs.  Karl  C.  ten  Brink 


Francisa  G.  Martino 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  H.  Malcolm  Lovett 

Davin  May 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  J.  Thomas  Eubank 

John  E.  May 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  J.  Thomas  Eubank 

Karla  May 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  J.  Thomas  Eubank 

John  S.  Mellinger 

Dr.  6k  Mrs.  Jack  G.  Brannon 
Mrs.  Charles  W.  Dabney,  Jr. 
Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Samuel  E.  Sims 

Mrs.  R.  Duane  Monical 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Walter  P.  Moore,  Jr. 

Johnnie  Moore,  Sr. 

Loretta  N.  Chandler 
J.  Emmet  Niland 

Anthony  Charles  Muller 

Robert  J.  Cruikshank 

Mrs.  Elva  Kalb  Dumas 

Dr.  6k  Mrs.  George  Ehni 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  James  A.  Elkins,  Jr. 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Philip  Koelsch 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  M.  Arthur  Kotch 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  H.  Malcolm  Lovett 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  John  Lyndon  McKnight 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  W.  B.  Pieper  and  family 

Mrs.  J.  Newton  Rayzor 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Walter  Schaer 

Mrs.  Robert  C.  Stuart 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Anderson  Todd 

Miss  Nell  Willmann 

Beulah  M.  Munzesheimer 

Betty  R.  Miller 

John  Dabney  Murchison 

Anne  Gresham  Adler 

Jim  Nash  of  Austin 

Thomas  C.  Dunn 

Manro  Turnbull  Oberwetter 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  H.  Malcolm  Lovett 

Margaret  White  Dickson  Ott 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  H.  Malcolm  Lovett 
Dr.  6k  Mrs.  Edward  T.  Smith 

Hugo  Philip 

Ann  Tuck  Williams 
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Mabelle  Purcell 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Philip  Koelsch 

Tommy  W.  Rhodes 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  George  R.  Brown 
Ralph  S.  O'Connor 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Rooth 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Julian  L.  Shapiro 

James  C.  Ryan 

Carl  Robertus 
Miss  Ellen  Robertus 

Mrs.  C.  Norman  Schwarz 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Wendel  D.  Ley 

Katharine  Randall  Schweppe 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  H.  Malcolm  Lovett 

Mrs.  George  Shafer 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  David  L.  Stirton 

Zuebelle  Shaw 

Milton  B.  McGinty 

E.  Joe  Shimek 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Hugh  M.  Stewart 

lnnis  Burford  Sigler 

Ms.  Mary  L.  Brownlee 
Mary  Pattie  Butters 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Clark 
William  C.  Couch 
Nathan  M.  Fitzgerald,  Jr. 
Harlingen  High  School  Faculty 
Hidalgo  County  Bank  and 

Trust  Company 
Mr.  L.  C.  Waterman 
Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Joe  B.  Winston 

Richard  Sinclair 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  J.  Thomas  Eubank 

B.  Blackburn  Smith 

Dr.  6k  Mrs.  Karl  C.  ten  Brink 

Lewis  S.  Smith 

Dr.  6k  Mrs.  Jack  G.  Brannon 

Mrs.  J.  Blair  Stuart 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Robert  Simonds 
Mr.  6k  Mrs.  R.  Carter  Simonds 

Mrs.  Barbara  Sullivan 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  David  L.  Stirton 


Fred  W.  Sultan,  Jr. 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Hickey 
Mr.  6k  Mrs.  H.  Malcolm  Lovett 
Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Haylett  O'Neill,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Gardiner  Symonds 

Lillian  O'Brien  Tuffly 

Mary  and  Jack  Dwyer 

Mrs.  Percy  Edwin  Turner 

Hugo  V.  Neuhaus,  Jr. 
Miss  Nell  Willmann 

Susan  Smith  Vandiver 

Doris  E.  Anderson 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Wiley  Anderson,  Jr. 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Walter  S.  Baker,  Jr. 

J.  R.  Barker 

Dr.  6k  Mrs.  Frank  Bearden 

Lynette  and  Raymond  Bishop 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Robert  Bland 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Franz  R.  Brotzen 

Brown  College 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  George  R.  Brown 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  John  O.  Butler 

Dr.  6k  Mrs.  Carroll  Camden 

Mrs.  Esther  Canada 

Dr.  6k  Mrs.  S.  M.  Carrington,  Jr. 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  H.  J.  Chavanne 

Chi  Omega  Advisors 

Mrs.  Hardin  Craig,  Jr. 

W.  B.  and  Lynda  L.  Crist 

Gilbert  Cuthbertson 

Dr.  6k  Mrs.  James  G.  Disch 

Mary  and  Robert  Dix 

Mrs.  Gerard  A.  Dobelman 

Edward  Doughtie 

Mrs.  Elva  Kalb  Dumas 

Mrs.  Margaret  Dumenil 

Lynn  Dumenil 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  August  F.  Erfurth 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  J.  Thomas  Eubank 

and  John  Eubank 
Mr.  6k  Mrs.  John  B.  Evans 
Faculty  Women's  Club  of 

Rice  University 
Fondren  Library  Acquisitions 

Department 
Fondren  Library  Staff 
Mr.  6k  Mrs.  J.  L.  Franklin 
Herbert  J.  Frensley 
Mr.  6k  Mrs.  T.  Franklin  Glass,  Jr. 
Mr.  6k  Mrs.  William  E.  Gordon 
Col.  Thomas  E.  Griess 
Mrs.  Cecil  Grigg 
Dr.  6k  Mrs.  Norman  Hackerman 
Helen  and  Walter  Hall 
Mrs.  Charles  W.  Hamilton 
Mr.  6k  Mrs.  David  Hannah,  Jr. 


Mr.  6k  Mrs.  John  F.  Heard 

Erwin  Heinen 

Robert  R.  Herring 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Hickey 

Marty  Hidalgo 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  S.  W.  Higginbotham 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  C.  M.  Hudspeth 

Harold  and  Feme  Hyman 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Carl  Ulig 

Jefferson  Davis  Association 

Dr.  6k  Mrs.  Gaylord  Johnson 

Mrs.  Edward  W.  Kelley 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  L.  C.  Kemp,  Jr. 

Ida  and  John  Kilpatrick 

Dr.  Eva  J.  Lee 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Wendel  D.  Ley 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  H.  Malcolm  Lovett 

Carole  and  Tom  McBride 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Jon  E.  Madsen 

Dr.  6k  Mrs.  John  L.  Margrave 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Harris  Masterson 

Audrey  and  Fred  von  der  Mehden 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Kenneth  M.  Moore,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Joe  A.  Moreland 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Morrow 

Kathleen  Much  Murfin 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Richard  L.  O'Keeffe 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Haylett  O'Neill,  Jr. 

John  E.  Parish 

Robert  L.  Patten 

R.  H.  Perrine 

Miss  Charlotte  R.  Phelan 

Dr.  Hally  B.  W.  Poindexter 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Cooper  K.  Ragan 

Mrs.  J.  Newton  Rayzor 

A.  J.  Redmon 

Walter  M.  Reynolds 

Rice  Ladies  Morning  Bridge  Club 

Rice  Owl  Band 

Gaston  and  Lorraine  Rimlinger 

Mary  and  Fred  Shelton 

Evelyn  E.  Shimek 

Jim  and  Midge  Sims 

Dr.  6k  Mrs.  Ray  H.  Skaggs 

Dr.  6k  Mrs.  Edward  T.  Smith 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  L.  Chapman  Smith 

Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans, 

Dick  Dowling  Camp  No.  1305 
Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Louis  D.  Spaw,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Gardiner  Symonds 
Mr.  6k  Mrs.  James  U.  Teague 
Dr.  6k  Mrs.  Karl  C.  ten  Brink 
Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Thrall 
Ulysses  S.  Grant  Association 
Mr.  6k  Mrs.  David  M.  Underwood 
Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Milton  R.  Underwood 
Diana  Lynn  Walzel 
Mr.  6k  Mrs.  J.  C.  Wilhoit,  Jr. 
Nell  and  Francis  Winters 
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Bobbie  Vidgen 

Dr.  6k  Mrs.  Norman  Hackerman 

Mrs.  Annie  W.  Weintraub 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  John  E.  Madsen 
Mrs.  Bryan  E.  Williams 

George  S.  Westerfield,  Jr. 

Ruth  Bruning 

Mrs.  Lois  Taylor  Burer 

Mr.  &.  Mrs.  Hudson  D.  Carmouche 

Mr.  &.  Mrs.  Willis  B.  Davis 

Miss  Mary  Louise  Giraud 

Aileen  and  Milton  Gugenheim 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Winston  E.  Kile 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  W.  A.  Kirkland 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Raymond  H.  Moers 

Dr.  6k  Mrs.  Ray  H.  Skaggs 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Dow  D.  Warren 

I.  M.  Wilford 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harvey  Wolfer 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Whenthoff 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Haylett  O'Neill,  Jr. 

Kerisha  Ann  Whitaker 

Jim  and  Midge  Sims 

Donald  E.  Whitmire 

James  E.  Crowther 


Dr.  Edward  A.  Wilkerson 

Mrs.  Dillon  Anderson 

Dr.  6k  Mrs.  Howard  T.  Barkley 

Mrs.  Margaret  Bowles  Bradford 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Jack  G.  Brannon 

Miss  Alice  Britton 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  E.  D.  Butcher 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Victor  N.  Carter 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  H.  B.  Catlow 

A.  J.  Cvancar 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Tom  Martin  Davis 

George  A.  French 

Ms.  Sadie  T.  French 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  L.  D.  Gilmer 

H.  F.  Hartman 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Edward  S.  Howell 

Pablo  Hozven 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Edward  C.  Hutcheson 

Mrs.  Edward  W.  Kelley 

Dr.  6k  Mrs.  Homer  F.  Leifeste 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Louis  Letzerich 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  H.  Malcolm  Lovett 

Ms.  Clara  W.  Luckel 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  C.  J.  McWhorter 

Mrs.  Greer  Marechal 

Dr.  6k  Mrs.  Maurice  J.  Meynier,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Moore 

S.  I.  Morris 


Mr.  6k  Mrs.  W.  Oscar  Neuhaus 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Ralph  S.  O'Connor 

Enrique  Ortuzar 

Donald  M.  Paton,  M.D. 

Mary  Tallichet  Powers 

Mrs.  Lawrence  S.  Reed 

Mildred  H.  Rouse 

Dr.  Samuel  S.  Schaffer 

Mrs.  Carl  W.  Schumacher 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  A.  L.  Selig 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  William  B.  Spencer 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  J.  A.  Tennant 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Edgar  Townes,  Jr. 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  John  M.  Vetter 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  James  A.  Walsh 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Wier 

I.  M.  Wilford 

Emilie  Williams 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  James  A.  Wilson 

Mrs.  Esther  Wolf 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  H.  Malcolm  Lovett 

James  C.  Wood 

Merritt  Warner 

Mrs.  Marjorie  North  Yerges 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  H.  Malcolm  Lovett 


MEMBERSHIP 

Membership  in  the  Friends  of  Fondren  Library  is  open  to  all.  The 
membership  year  usually  follows  the  academic  year,  beginning  in 
September  and  running  through  August.  Membership  dues  are  as 
follows: 

Contributor $25 

Sponsor $50 

Patron $100 

Benefactor $500 

Rice  University  Student $10 

Rice  University  Staff/Faculty $20 

Members  of  the  Friends  will  receive  The  Flyleaf,  the  Fondren  Library 
Bulletin,  and  invitations  to  special  programs  and  events  sponsored  by  the 
Friends.  In  addition,  members  who  are  not  already  students,  faculty,  or 
staff  of  the  university  will  receive  library  circulation  privileges. 

Checks  for  membership  dues  should  be  made  out  to  the  Friends  of 
Fondren  Library  and  should  be  mailed  to  Friends  of  Fondren,  Rice 
University,  R  O.  Box  1892,  Houston,  Texas  77001,  along  with  your 
preferred  name  and  address  listing  and  home  and  business  phone 
numbers.  Dues  qualify  as  charitable  donations.  Dues,  like  donations  to 
the  gift  fund,  also  help  meet  the  Brown  Foundation  Challenge  Grant 
which  last  year,  in  response  to  gifts  to  the  university  for  current  operating 
expenses,  added  $2'/t  million  to  the  university's  permanent  endowment. 
The  same  opportunity  exists  this  year. 
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